Heavy oils and tars mixed with detritus form a sort of cemented deposit which will not be scoured or flushed out of the sewer by ordinary velocities of flow. Such deposits are often found below connections from gas works, unless special precautions are taken to prevent the discharge of tar. Even where provision is made for recovering tar from the gas wastes, quantities of it and of heavy oil are likely to pass away from the plant and find their way into the sewer, unless some sort of filter beds are provided which will remove such substances from the water.
Grease from hotels and restaurants is a cause of frequent partial or complete clogging of sewers. The large quantities of hot water containing the grease are not sufficiently cooled for the grease to be intercepted by the traps and it accordingly is deposited on the. walls of the house connections and sewers. E. S. Dorr, head of the Boston sewerage work for many years, reports that this trouble became so important in the localities near large restaurants that he made continuous efforts to have satisfactory grease traps installed to prevent grease from getting into the sewers. The largest traps made by manufacturers of plumbers' supplies were entirely too small for this purpose. The quantity of hot water being received all the time kept them constantly heated and allowed the grease to be carried through to the sewers. One. large restaurant made an effort to solve the difficulty by a basin 4 X 10 ft. in plan by 4 ft. deep, which was crossed by several baffles. This improved conditions so that where formerly they removed about 175 Ib. of grease per week, they now succeed in getting on the average about 900 Ib. As much of this may be sold for 5 cents a pound, the trap will eventually pay for itself, although in this particular case the original cost was about $800.
An interesting instance of accumulations in a sewer in Lynn, Mass., was described before the Sanitary Section of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, by A. C. Townsend (Jour. Assoc. Eng. Socs., 1904, p. 239). In this case a large tank of boiling soap was accidentally discharged into a 36-in. brick sewer having a slight grade. The weather at the time was cold and for 300 or 400 ft. the soap congealed and nearly filled the sewer. It was necessary to send men in and actually cut out the soap.
Most of the Manhattan sewers, the mouths of which are tide-locked and the bottoms of which lie below high tide, were found by the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission to contain considerable deposits of silt and sewage solids forming as a rule a dense mass difficult to remove with-